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FURNITURE AT THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 




WE present our 
readers with 
some illus- 
j trations of furniture 
J at present being 
exhibited in the 
Edinburgh Exhibi- 
j tion, which will give 
l an idea of the pro- 
j gress that has been 
made by English 
and Scotch firms in 
j the manufacture of 
j fine furniture. The 
I principal reception 
j room of the Exhi- 
bition is furnished 
j by Messrs. Cranston 
& Elliot, who have 
I performed their 
j work in creditable 
j style. A well draped 
I dais is erected at 
j one end of the 
| apartment, and an 
I assortment of 
I French cabinets and 
I tables in marquetry 
1 and ormolu are ar- 
ranged about the 
room. The carved walnut and gilt small chair (Fig. 1) and the 
comfortable easy chair in two delicate shades of terra cotta 
(Fig. 2) indicate the fashionable style of furnishing adopted by 
this firm. Close to the reception room is a concert hall, where 
musical entertainments are held. This spacious room is also pro- 
vided with a dais, whereon are placed two Louis Quinze fauteuils, 
exhibited by Messrs. Clapperton & Co., which is indicated by 
Fig. 3. These chairs are peculiarly chased in design and mate- 
rial. The frames are gilt, and the covering is white silk, with a 
monogram and coronet worked in the back. 

In the North Court, which is entirely devoted to furniture, 
Messrs. Clapperton & Co. exhibit an excellent assortment of up- 
holstered goods in Lasona rugs. Fig. 4 will afford a good idea 
of the luxuriousness of these seas. The settee (Fig. 5) is very 
comfortable, measuring nearly four feet from back to front. 
The arms are movable, and the back is made soft and comfort- 
able by the addition of the loose, heavy cushions that are placed 
against it. The chair is treated in soft colored rugs, and fitted 
with Arab springs. 

The Cavendish House Co., Limited, of Cheltenham, have on 



Fig. 1. 




board, chairs, and side table to match, form a most imposing 
suite of dining room furniture in an uncommon, and difficult 
style of art. It is made in American walnut, and the carving, 
which is a most important feature in Gothic woodwork, is ad- 
mirably cut, having been left clean from the chisel, and not fin- 
ished with sand paper. The panel in the hood of the mantel- 
piece is filled with old tapestry, and forms an appropriate 




Fig. 3. 

decoration to this superb speciman of modern English wood- 
work. Anaglypta decorations surround the walls of each section 
of the separate exhibits of this country. 

Mr. M. Pollock, of Beith, is exhibiting some specimens of 
bedroom and dining room furniture, well designed and well exe- 
cuted, at moderate prices. The sideboard (Fig. 8), which is being 
exhibited by them, will afford an idea of the class of studied 
work that is made at Beith. It is a noble piece of work. 

Messrs. George Dobie & Sons, of Edinburgh, arc [one of the 
foremost firms of decorative artists and furnishers in Scotland, 
and they are represented at the Exhibition by a choice little 
Entrance Hall (see Fig. 9). A design of this kind maintains their 
long standing and reputation for good taste and good workman- 
ship. The design is at once admirable and convenient, and 
shows the ability of the firm as interior architects. The motive 




Fig. 2. 



Fig. 4. 



view an excellent and varied display of furniture in different 
styles, each of which has been specially designed for exhibition 
at Edinburgh. One of the most luxurious items that the com- 
pany is showing is the sumptuous lounge chair (Fig. 6). It is 
covered with plush of a very delicate sea-green shade with 
salmon-colored festoons, and French silk tapestry panels in the 
side and back. One of their most important items is the fine 
Gothic mantelpiece, (Fig. 7). This piece, together with the side- 



of the design is decidedly British, which embodies in art work 
the latest improvements in science. The great part that artistic 
metal work is now playing in the furnishing of houses offers a 
capital opportunity to the decorator for the introduction of ap- 
propriate and tasteful decorations. The tall electrolier which is 
combined so effectively with the copper wrought iron gong 
stand at the foot of the small flight of steps that leads to or from 
this hall, is an excellent feature, and the manner in which the 
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electric light is made to fit in with the design of the mantel- 
piece is similarly pleasing and complete. We think, the 
illustrations here presented, for which we are indebted to 
Furniture and Decoration, of London, prove that the British 
decorators are as advanced in their idea of interior fitments as 
those of any other country. 



FRENCH FURNITURE. 



By James Carruthers. 




DISTINCTIVE national style 
in furniture assures the dis- 
play of character and origi- 
nality in decorative features; 
without it labor will be 
wasted in transient whims 
and puerile fashions, unless, 
indeed, as in this country, 
manufacturers adopt accept- 
ed styles or blend the ele- 
ments of various styles, so 
modif yingand adapting these 
as tb meet special require- 
ments and the tendencies of 
public taste, thus securing 
original treatment with 
marked distinguishing characteristics. It was the glory of 
France in the epoch, extending from Francis I. to Louis XVI., to 
possess recognized national styles, that of the first reign embody- 
ing offshoots of the Italian Renaissance. The higher ideal aimed 
at resulted in a progressive development of styles of furniture 
that constitute an exhaustless repertoire of suggestiveness, both 
as to structural form, contour and decoration. Some years since, 
with the extensive adoption of the Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, furniture with us may be said to have assumed certain 
eclectic characteristics, but later, in following the line of develop- 
ment, French styles, and particularly that of Louis XVI. , have 
come to the front. 

The successive styles in the above periods possessed certain 
features in common, as in stately elegance of contour, resulting 
from pleasing proportion and skilful balance of ornament, which 



With inlays, which had for their purpose the beautifying of sur- 
face, curvilinear lines and receding planes became necessary for 
their display. Metallic styles of ornament favored the abandon- 
ment of fiat panels for wavy surfaces. Again, the partial adop- 
tion of grotesques had its influence in giving capriciousness to 
other details of form so that they might not look incongruous. 
The introduction of tapestry designs, as in fauteuils, required 
delicate encirclings of carved work. We find in all the styles 




Fig. 6, 



straight fluted supports to tables and chairs, as well as curvi- 
linear, at the same time some have less of repose and aim more 
at emotional effects than others. The rococc style of furniture 
had to accord with the grandiose decoration of walls and ceilings. 
Despite the severity of the criticisms aimed at this style, it 
produced scenic effects attainable by no other means. 

It was mainly the different forms of ornament, their character 
and modes of application, that were the chief factors influencing 
the formation of the different styles— styles involving change of 




Fig. 5. 



latter seldom overpowered construction, in elaborate carving, in- 
lays and incrustations. Representative examples are remarkable 
for the display of technical power, mastery of color in the ma- 
terials employed and the observance of that perspective which 
harmonizes masses of ornament, whether in the round or in re- 
lief, disclosing more fully the form from whatever point the 
decorated objects are viewed. In all those styles, too, whilst 
massive carving was frequently introduced the greater number 
of articles of furniture designed for private dwellings, have this 
carving merely like a tendril clambering about the edges, leaving 
flat panels in the interspaces, these panels having a pleasing ir- 
regularity due to the free convolutions of the carved setting, and 
adorned with inlays on panels. Over ornaments and pendant or- 
naments usually fashioned with lightsome grace constantly recur. 



contour as well. In common with the styles that precede it, 
Louis XVI. furniture designs introduce fantasies and grotesques 
in metal and carving, and at times there appear vignettes on 
porcelain, dancing groups and single figures, such as Hebes and 
cupbearers. The beauty of the antique was the classification of 
design and purity of the ornament, but in these enrichments 
classic taste was revived ; at the same time every variety of de- 
sign was welcomed that fancy could suggest, so that whilst at- 
tractive in itself it aided the general effect. 

The wide play of ornament afforded by inlays are observable 
throughout the above periods. Boule, the greatest of ornament- 
ists in cabinet work, brought to bear upon these all the subleties 
of his art. Inlaying of furniture in rich woods, ivory, mother of 
pearl and metals was by no means new, having been practiced 
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for ages in Persia and India, but the application gained its novelty, 
not only from additional materials, but different combinations, 
different processes and different design, as applied to a wholly 
different and distinctive national style of furniture. Spain, in 
the Fifteenth century adorned furniture with inlays of silver. 
The Italian Renaissance- artists, besides enriching furniture with 
painting and gilding, formed inlay compositions of various stones, 
together with ivory and pearl. In France, in the reign of Louis 
XIII., as well as that of Francis I., elegant decorations were 
made in pearl, ivory and copper. A favorite material with Boule 
was tortoise shell, which he would set on a gilded ground and 
inlay with chased brass burnished or enamel. Flowers, scenes 
and scrolls would at times be wholly produced in tortoise shell; 



In applying tortoise shell he first made several cuttings for 
each piece ; then glued several pieces together so that a number 
of figures and matrixes were produced at one operation. He 
placed gold-leaf and other metals under the tortoise shell to pro- 
duce required effects ; presently he came to insert the tortoise 
shell in chased brass fastened by pins or nails, these latter being 
made to form part of the ornament so as to be completely dis- 
guised. He also adopted brass feet and brackets, and encrusted 
metal edgings to protect the inner ornament. Paris was formerly, 
as now, the center of manufacture of French artistic furniture, 
technical training being provided, alike for designers and artisans. 
Many of these artisans may be regarded as possessing traditional 
skill, the same branch of art having been followed in their fam- 
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mother of pearl, ivory and gold entered into his compositions ; 
stones, such as lapis, lazuli, agate, carnelian and ceramic plaques 
with vignettes were employed when suitable to his purpose, and 
the most precious woods of Brazil and the far East. Historic 
tableaux, including battles, landscapes, hunts, sylvan glades and 
festive scenes, all came within his scope. Instead of chasing 
sheets of brass separately, he glued a series of sheets together 
and thus multiplied by the same strokes, figures and matrices. 
He also adopted in relief, and in the round, raised brass feet and 
claws and edgings, and other ornaments of appropriate design, 
partly to protect the casings and edgings of his work and partly 
for decoration. The work was necessarily costly, being made for 
royal residences and foreign princes. 



ilies for centuries. The success achieved is largely due to their 
ability to enter into the spirit of the designs provided and to 
adopt the means that will render these most effective. 



A new mode of ornamenting glass has been invented by 
M. Lacroix, of Paris, which will afford the lady amateurs a 
pleasant pastime. Hitherto certain colors have required different 
lengths of firing from others. By this invention colors are so 
compounded that all are fixed in one firing. But this is not all. 
Pencils of these like lumbago, are compounded for drawing the 
designs, the glass being previously slightly dulled, which dulling 
improves the color effect. 
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QUOTATIONS QUOTED. 

No. 1. 



By Laura B. Starr. 




HEJST Disraeli wrote " The wis- 
dom of the wise and the ex- 
perience of ages, may be pre- 
served by quotation," we little 
dreamed that he was originating 
a fashionable fad that has at 
the present day become so 
universal that we are in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the 
mad rush of its waves. 
We walk about with the Dictionary of Quotations under one 
arm and Barlett's familiar under the other: we talk, we eat 



The habitual luncheon and dinner giver finding herself put 
to her wits end to provide conversational novelties for the de- 
lectation of those who sit about her board, undoubtedly says 
with a thankful heart: "Blessed be the man who invented 
quotations." But the guest who is called to " stand and deliver," 
of his intellectual store, in this summary manner, quotes some- 
thing quite at variance with this new beatitude. 

However, there is much to be said on both sides of the 
question ; quotations do furnish a rational and interesting topic 
of conversation, and very unreceptive must be the mind that 
does not carry away something of the good things provided. 

For the careful Martha, whose time is occupied with material 
things, and who knows not how nor where to look for the "wis- 
dom of the wise and wit of the clever," we subjoin a collec- 
tion of quotations which will be found 
and dinner napkins. Some of them are 
so appropriate they could not be spared. 

"Let me not stay a jot for dinner." 



useful for menu cards 
old and well worn, but 
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quotations, we dream and sleep quotations until we are on the 
verge of insanity. 

When we dine we find napkins, doylies, and sometimes the 
china covered with quotations, of which, between the courses, 
we are asked to name the authors. The lines are as familiar as 
our childish prayers, but alas and alas, we cannot name the 
man or woman who gave utterance to them and sent them, 
"ringing down the ages," to shame and humiliate us at the festive 
board. 

We slowly shake our heads and preserve that silence which 
is said to be golden, for had not the speech of silver led us to 
declare with great promptitude that somewhere between the 
covers of the Bible was to be found the statement that God mod- 
erates the wind for the benefit of the lamb that has been bereft 
of its fleece. Shades of Lawrence Sterne forgive us. 



"Happy to catch me just at dinner time." 
"The beginning of a feast." 
"The tocsin of the soul— the dinner bell." 
"What tho 1 on homely fare we dine." 
"Antique goblets strangely wrought, 
"Filled with the wine of ha^ py thought. ' 
"Indian vessels deep with spice." 

" This cruise of oil, this skin of wine 
These tamarinds and dates are thine," 

"Unquiet meals make ill digestion." 

"What say you to a piece of beef and mustard." 

"Will have tea and toast." 

"In after dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine." 
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" A fig for your bill of -fare, 
Give me your bill of company." 

"You drink by measure and to minutes eat." 

"For he by gastronomic scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale." 

"That nourishment which is called supper." 
" Dost sometimes council take and sometimes tea." 
"Coffee which makes the politicians wise." 
"The cup that cheers but not inebriates." 

" All human history attests 
That happiness for man— the hungry sinner — 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner." 

"Come, give us a taste of your quality." 
"What appetite you have." 
"Sit down and feed." 

u Oh, hour of all hours, the most blessed upon earth, 
Blessed hour of our dinner." 

" Simple diet is best." 

"And lo! two puddings smoked upon the board." 

"There's pippins and cheese to come." 

" Good sister, let us dine and never fret." 



" Here's neither want of appetite nor mouths, 
Pray Heaven we be not scant of meat or mirth." 

" Hunger is the best savoring for meat." 

For the flower and fruit luncheons, which are so fashion- 
able during the present season, selections may be made from the 
following. Where only one flower or color is used, the selections 
should bear upon that alone. Where a variety is allowed the 
quotation and flower at each place should harmonize. It is in 
better taste to use only flowers or only fruit; mixed decorations 
are seldom good. 

" When the heliotropes grow strong 
With the dampness." 

Wild flowers are fringing the dusty lanes." 

" I like the chaliced lilies, 
The heavy Eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger, lilies." 

" A rose she wore — the flower June made for her." 
"The small, green grapes in countless clusters grew." 

u As sweet as the breath that goes 
From the lips of the white rose." 




Fig. 9. 



. " Here I'm sad and sick, 
Faint and thirsty, very," 
ct Famished people must be slowly nurst, 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always burst." 

"Nor seeks for sauce where appetite stands cook." 

" Who can believe with common sense 
A bacon slice gives God offence." 
" Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals." 
" Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast." 

" Solid pudding against empty praise." 

"Coming events cast their shadows before." 

"She brought forth butter in a lordly dish." 

"Take the goods the gods provide." 

"The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets." 

"Let good digestion wait on appetite." 

"To show our simple skiLV' 

"Sweets to the sweet." 

"Let it serve for table talk." 

" Unless the kettle boiling be." 

" So comes a reckoning when the banquet's o'er, 
The dreadful reckoning, and men smile no more." 



" Where is she 
Of the fleur-de-lis ! " 

" Poppies are red here." 

" Touched with the delicate green of early May." 

" Pass the apples, please again, 
Russet, greening, snow and pippin." 

By the way, 
Apples somehow seem to play . 
Quite a part in mystic love. 

" Pass the pretty apple dish." 

" Peaches and plums and pairs, of flavors luscious and various," 
"Grapes from the sunny hill-sides, purple, juicy and nectarious." 

"Sweet Pomona, dear and fair." 

"Name the apple-seeds. 

" The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profusion, scattered round." 

"The strawberry grows underneath the nettle." 
" The ripest fruit first falls." 

"When wood grapes were purpling and brown, nuts were 
falling." 

"Where the dreams of June are stayed." 
"The fields are certain of clover." 
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